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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 

THIS WEEK : caught the traits relevant to his purpose. It was 

The Old-English Poem : ‘ Alms-giving ’ 2 only when given out as general truths that his sum- 
, monotonous, sophistical, and utterly intolerant 

Notes on Juvenile Drama .. .. .. .. 12 is the characteristic of the liberalism that he seemed 
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by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
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cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. - 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


THE sub-title of Mr. George Santayana’s 

‘Persons and Places’ is “The Back- 
ground of my Life.” One must not suggest 
that it should be “of my Mind,” for Mr. 
Santayana may be trusted to know his own 
mind, and “ background ” would not be the 
word either; rather, “ groundwork.” “ High 
as his mind be risen “Tis from these ” persons 
and places: it is they that have made him. 
And no-one whose interest is in places need 
be put off. They will see Spain and Span- 
iards from the inside; a second volume, 
forthcoming shortly, will take them to the 
Germany and Oxford of sixty and fifty years 
ago. 
We are all interested in persons: who 
could not be in this one? (the place now is 
America)— 

Harvard possessed safe, sober old professors . . 
and oldest of all, ‘* Fanny” Bowen. He was so 
old that to be old, self-repeating, dogmatic, rheu- 
matic, and querulous had become picturesque in 
him, and a part of his dramatic personage. He was 
a dear old thing, and an excellent teacher. Be- 
tween his fits of coughing, and his invectives against 
all who were wrong and didn’t agree with Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, he would impress upon us many 
an axiom, many an argument belonging to the great 
traditions of philosophy. .. He expressed vividly 
to the eye the spirit in which philosophic and reli- 
gious sects have always refuted and denounced one 
another. History sat living before us in this teacher 
of history. 

And here is Mr. Santayana’s father, but was 
Carlyle ever hit off more justly and ade- 
quately ?— 

His views were distinctly views, partial, definite, 
and humorous. They were not at all the fruit of 
scientific thinking. .. His wit lay in putting things 


» Into a nutshell—into which naturally they couldn’t 


80 in their entirety. When he talked about 
W persons 
and events these miniatures were excellent; they 


to have adopted as final and absolute. 


Among the “places” are churches— 
Catholic churches, both in Spain and in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Santayana is by birth—or, rather, 
by baptism—a Catholic; by conviction he is 
a non-Catholic; and by reasoned sympathy, a 
pro-Catholic. It is the Catholic churches— 
the Spanish churches—that have very largely 
induced this sympathy. It would need much 
quotation to exhibit the perfect equipoise of 
Mr. Santayana’s sympathy and dissent: a 
sympathy that would not satisfy a priest and 
a dissent that would not satisfy a secularist. 
To quote only so much as would expound 
the non-Catholicism would be sectarian. The 
book is to be read for its sweet temper, its 
humour, its lambent light, its limpid prose. 

Mr. Santayana’s “ persons” are real peo- 
ple, not names of celebrities. In a book 
where all is beautiful, no pages are more so 
than three which try to define the greatness 
of a friend—one of two—from whom he has 
been separated—by distance and silence only 
—for sixty years. No brief quotation could 
represent the three pages. We can give only 
the conclusion, and that sadly cut down: 

Never was trust more instinctive, more complete 
or more silent. It has lasted in silence, at least 
on my side, for sixty years. Not long ago I asked 
a Boston friend who turned up at Cortina about 
these very first friends of mine... Did he know 
them ? Were they still living ? . And I was 
not surprised to hear the warmest eulogy of both... 
I said to myself, “‘ Oh, my prophetic soul!” My 
earliest friendships were not illusions. 

Writing of a philosopher, one should illus- 
trate his sophia, and with this we conclude. 

I love Tory England and honour Conservative 
Spain, but not with any dogmatic or prescriptive 
passion. If any community can become and desires 
to become communistic or democratic or anarchical 
I wish it joy from the bottom of my heart. I have 
only two qualms in this case: whether such ideals 
are realizable, and whether those who pursue them 
fancy them to be exclusively and universally right : 
an illusion pregnant with injustice, oppression, and 
war. 

Of his more general philosophy he has said 
elsewhere : 
although I am perfectly willing to stand alone, 

_.Tather expect that terity may agree 
with me: not that mankind will ever accept 
or remember my philosophy, but that, by fellow- 
ship with what is perennial in their hearts, I 
shall have had a foretaste of their sentiments. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE OLD-ENGLISH POEM 
ALMS-GIVING.’ 


HIDDEN away in the Exeter Book of Old 
English verse, and largely neglected 
among the many fascinating longer pieces of 
that great collection, is the nine-lined poem 
to which modern scholars have given the 
title ‘ Alms-Giving.’ It has never been, like 
*“Deor’ or the equally short ‘Hymn’ of 
Caedmon for example, an anthology piece. 
It appeared in Ludwig Ettmiiller’s famous 
Scépas and Béceras of 1850 (Leipzig), 
but all the more recent collectors have 
passed it by, and in our own day it is 
to be found only in the collective editions of 
the Exeter Book by W. S. Mackie and E. V. 
K. Dobbie.! The poem is textually exem- 
plary, and so exempt from the emendations 
of enthusiastic text-critics, but since it is 
little known and not very accessible, I may 
begin this brief reconsideration of it by 
’ giving the text, together with a translation 
and a few notes on its interpretation. 
1 Wel bi§ pam corle pe him on innan hafaé, 
repehygdig wer, rume heortan; 
pet him bip for worulde weor§mynda mest, 
ond for ussum dryhtne doma selast. 
5 Efne swa he mid wetre pone weallendan 
leg adwesce, pet he leng ne meg 
blae byrnende burgum dan. 
Swa he mid zlmessan ealle toscufed. 
9 Synna wunde, sawla lacnag 


The following is a literal rendering: 


Well is it for that warrior, firm of mind, 

Who yet within him has a generous heart; 

That is his greatest glory in men’s eyes, 

His noblest virtue in the sight of Christ. 

Just as with water surging fire he quells 

That bright and gleaming though it be, no more 

It may do harm to dwellings, even so 

He may by gift of alms make whole again 

All re that sins have wrought, and heal his 
soul. 


The following points arise in this inter- 


1 W.  S. Mackie, ‘ The Exeter Book Part II’ 
(E.E.T.S., O.S. 194), London 1934, no. xxv, p. 182: 
‘The Giving f Alms,” with a literal prose render- 
ing into modern English, p. 183.—Elliot Van Kirk 
Dobbie. ‘ The Exeter Book’ (Old English Poetic 
Records, IID), New York, 1936, p. 233; ‘ Alms- 
Giving.’ The more concise title of Dobbie’s has 
been adopted here; there is of course no title to 
a in the MS., Exeter Book fols. 121b- 


pretation. The opening compares closely 
with ‘ Beowulf, lines 186 ff., where too a 
generalisation introduces some pronounce. 
ment of a fairly formal character. At line 
2, the form of rebehygdig “ strongminded, 
resolute,” retaining an early spelling with 
palatal -g, could be explained by the fact 
that in the MS. (fol. 1215) the scribe split the 
word and began a fresh folio (122a) after 
rebehyg, and it would be an easy mistake for 
him to have looked ahead and put the final 
-g in place of the -d before running on. But 
phonologically the MS. word is quite admis- 
sible, and a form like wetre, line 5, elliptic as 
for instance only once in the whole of ‘ Beo- 
wulf’ (line 2854), may strengthen the alter- 
native explanation of a certain scribal free- 
dom in these spellings. In lines 5, 6 and 8 
the pronoun he needs considering. Line 6 
obviously refers to the surging fire of 5 ff 
Line 5 could be taken to refer back either to 
the eorl “ warrior” of line 1 or to dryhtne 
“Lord” of line 4. Mackie in his translation 
has adopted the second of these and renders 
both lines 5 and 8 in the sense of “our 
Lord.” This seems to me demonstrably 
wrong: the quenching of flames mentioned 
in line 5 is surely a natural act in which 
there is no need to assume a divine control, 
while with he as “ Lord ” in line 8 we should 
have the incongruous idea of Christ healing 
sin by means of almsgiving. Clearly in both 
lines the reference is back to eorl, line 1, 
the everyman who by his own efforts of 
charity can help to work his salvation just 
as by water he can put out fires. Lastly, in 
line 8 Mackie takes ealle adverbially, “en- 
tirely,” but the normal adverb is eal, and 
ealle adjective goes naturally here with synna 
wunde, “ all the wounds of sins.” 
The question of the precise form or pur- 
pose of this poem has never been given 
serious study, but various conjectures have 
been made in passing and it seems high time 
the piece was re-assessed and if possible 
finally classified. In particular, Dobbie ina 
brief introduction has recently noted that in 
the MS. our piece is the first of four short 
poems on religious subjects, and he quotes 
as a possibility of an old surmise of Richard 
Wiilcker that ‘ Alms-Giving ’ is “ a fragment 
of a long verse homily ” which is now lost to 
us.2 I hope to show briefly here that the 


2 Dobbie, ed. cit., p. Ixiii; Wiilcker, Grundriss 


zur Geschichte der ags, Literatur, 1885, pp. 235 f. 
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m is both independent of others and com- 
plete in itself. 

There seems, firstly, no logical connection 
between ‘ Alms-Giving’ and the three short 
pieces which do happen to follow it in the 
MS. All four are biblical in theme, but that 
is no distinguishing feature, either in Old 
English verse as a whole, which has a 
marked ecclesiastical character, or in the 
Exeter Book itself, which is a miscellany with 
no recognizable order of arrangement and 
which moreover originating as it did in mon- 
astic circles is very naturally largely given 
over to ecclesiastical verse. Then, too, 
within the rather vague classification of reli- 
gious themes, these four short pieces are 
widely separate: ‘Alms-Giving’ comes 
before the equally short, rather mutilated 
text of ‘Pharaoh,’ then a metrical ‘ Pater 
Noster’ and thirdly a short set of ‘ Moral 
Maxims. The poem ends up, in a MS. 
not much given to precise punctuation, with 
the colon-ampersand symbol which comes 
frequently in the Exeter Book as a termin- 
ating mark. On all counts therefore it seems 
quite unjustifiable to speak of ‘ Alms-Giv- 
ing,’ as recent critics have done, simply as 
“the first of a sequence,”3 

A good part of the problem of the poem’s 
purpose is cleared up when we see that it is 
built round a proverb. It does not appear 
to have been noticed before that the ulti- 
mate source of the ending, lines 5-9, is the 
Apocrypha, * Ecclesiasticus,’ iii, 30: “ Water 
will quench a flaming fire, and almsgiving 
will make atonement for sin.” The follow- 
ing adaptations, collected long ago by W. W. 
Skeat, will serve to show that in medieval 
English this text had been knit together and 
had already taken on the aspect of a prover- 
bial saying.‘ 

Aelfric’s ‘ Homilies’ (10th century), II. 106 (ed. 
Thorpe): pat seo elmysse ure synna lig advesete.’ 

‘Old English Homilies’ (ca. 1175 a.p.), Ist 
series, 37 (ed. Morris, E.E.T.S. 1867): ‘* Al swa 
thet water acwencheth thet fur, swa tha elmesse 
acwencheth tha sunne.” 

Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s ‘ Handlyng Synne ’ 


3W, L. Renwick and Harold Orton, ‘ The Be- 
of English Literature—to Skelton 1509’ 
intr 
1939, 


al" to English Literature, I), London 
p. 193. 

4 Skeat, ‘Early English Proverbs, Oxford 1910, 
The same three quotations are given by 
— ‘ English Proverbs and Proverbial 


GLA 
Phrases ndon 1929, p. 9; but not poe! in 

TO- 


the (standard) ‘ Oxford Dictionary of English 
verbs,’ Oxford 1935. 


(1303 a.p.), lines 7079 f. (ed. Furnivall, E.E.T.S. 
1901): ‘“ Almes fordoth alle wykkednes, And 
quenchyth synne and makyth hyt les.” 

To these of Skeat’s I may add, besides the 
lines in question, one more Old English 
adaptation. 

Wufstan, ‘ Homilies ’ (11th century), lv. lines 10 
f. (ed. Napier, I. 287, Berlin 1883): ‘*Swa swa 
weter at wexo fyr, swa adweseo seo zlmesse 
synna. 

The fact that adaptations of this apocry- 
phal saying were inserted in extant pre-Con- 
quest and near-Conquest homiletic works 
may lend slight support to Wiilcker’s surmise 
of a lost homiletic poem, of which our piece 
would be the sole surviving morsel. Most 
likely the immediate source of lines 5-9 was 
a homily rather than the Apocrypha direct. 
But the poem makes very good sense on its 
own, and this not merely because the pro- 
verbial adaptation sufficiently rounds it off. 
In addition the four opening lines appear to 
me to contain an allusion which would if 
justified clinch the poem as independent in 
itself, and would even suggest to us some- 
thing of the circumstances in which the 
piece was written. 

A direct appeal for generosity in the giving 
of alms, such as our poem makes, would 
hardly in medieval times be intended: pri- 
marily for ecclesiastics, since within the 
Church itself alms were an institutional not 
a personal matter. To view our poem as a 
homiletic fragment we should first have to 
assume an intended lay audience, some 
wealthy nobleman or other. At first thought 
this may seem an excellent explanation of 
the terms eorl and wer used in the two open- 
ing lines. But there are difficulties in this. 
The word eorl appears to have been chosen 
with a special significance, to have a purpose 
over and above the demands of the allitera- 
tion, to be not only a synonym for “ man” 
or even “nobleman.” It is a word taken up 
from the earlier heroic vocabulary, a 
“ knight,” a “ warrior” in his own right. We 
are familiar in other Old English ecclesias- 
tical verse, and in the homilies as well, with 
such heroic terms as this applied to saints 
who were only warriors in a spiritual sense, 
who were envisaged as Christ’s soldiers in 
the good fight of faith, bearing like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim the arms of ,righteousness and light 
against the powers of sin and darkness. This 
spiritual warfare, to take celebrated examples 
only, is the central theme of Cynewulf’s four 
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signed poems, while in the ‘ Dream of the | 


Rood’ Christ ascending the cross is called 
the “young hero,” the archetype forChristians 
who battle with and triumph over death and 
evil. The same idea is very prominent in the 
body of late Old English homilies attributed 
to Wulfstan. The later reference to the 
“wounds of sin” in our poem (line 9), comes 
from the same conception. The basic idea 
then of everyman as a soldier in a spiritual 
struggle was clearly behind our poet’s choice 
of the term eorl. And in this instance we 
may go a little further. The poet seems to 
have known also what were the qualities 
expected of an eorl in the original heroic 
sense, and (as a consequence) to have been 
writing for readers who would know them 
equally well. The old heroic code, as we 
know it from the surviving Old English 
poems, ‘ Beowulf,’ ‘ Widsith,’* Deor’ and the 
two ‘Waldere’ fragments in particular, 
placed generosity on as high a level as 
bravery. Many are the lavish gifts, jewels, 
swords, horses and so on, described in 
‘ Beowulf’; ‘ Widsith’ is given land and two 
outstanding presents of jewellery, while 
‘Deor’ for his skill as a bard has valuable 
estates bestowed upon him. Even the tiny 
scraps extant of the ‘ Waldere’ epic contain 
one allusion to a king’s generosity in such 
material things. The ideal eorl, from these 
poems, was one who achieved and rewarded 
on an equally grand scale. So too our poet, 
in lines 1-4, is suggesting that the ideal 
Christian warrior must do in things spiritual. 

Here we may offer an interesting conjec- 
ture. Two of the heroic poems just men- 
tioned, ‘ Widsith’ and ‘ Deor,’ are included 
in the Exeter Book before the poem we are 
considering, while more elegiac pieces like 
the ‘Wanderer’ and the ‘Seafarer’ which 
contain similar allusions to the heroic code, 
also are included in the great collection. It 
is therefore likely that the monkish com- 
pilers of this corpus, which was no chance 
work but as Leofric describes it in his Dona- 
tions a commissioned anthology, would be 
aware of the codes and traditions of the 
earlier heroic verse. We may safely class 
the author of ‘ Alms-Giving’ as an eccle- 
siastic: his theme is churchly and he ends up 
with a text taken either from the Apocrypha 
or from earlier homilists. By assuming this 
ecclesiastic to have belénged to the band of 
compilers, the men who had knowledge of 
earlier verse and collected and sorted it as 


material for the Exeter Book, we can readily 
picture him in a moral mood adding a short 
poem which is religious and yet makes ally. 
sion to earlier literary conceptions of work 
already collected, and which thus would be 
doubly comprehensible to his fellow workers, 
the monkish compilers and the monkish 
readers for whom the corpus was being put 
together. This is conjecture only, and one 
can only add that there seems nothing in the 
syntax or phonology of the poem to set 
against so late a date (mid eleventh century) 
for the authorship as the conjecture would 
involve. In favour of a late date there js 
little positive evidence, but one can at least 
indicate that the text of lines 5-9 taken ulti- 
mately from the Apocrypha is also found, in 
the earliest instances so far recorded, in 
homilies of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
A conjecture of itself is of little importance, 
but the most factual critic will at least con- 
cede me, I may hope, that the term eorl for 
a warrior who is as generous as brave is in 
complete agreement with Beowulfian heroic 
usage; and it is hard to see where else than 
in reading poems like ‘ Beowulf’ a poet who 
is clearly a churchman, with his text pat, 
could have gained such knowledge. It 
seems then, to sum up, more likely that the 
poet of ‘ Alms-Giving ’ was not exhorting 
noble laymen of his day in the virtue of alms- 
giving, so much as harking back to the 
literary traditions of earlier poetry and 
adapting the old tradition of generosity to 
the retainer to the scriptural ideal of alms- 
giving to the r; and this interpretation, 
together with his use of an apocryphal text 
featured in very late Old English homilies, 
would appear to fit in best with our view of 
the poet as a possible compiler of the Exeter 
Book (in the mid-eleventh century) who 
knew the earlier literature because he was 
collecting it and wrote in the same strain 
because he expected to be read by fellow- 
collectors and enthusiasts. Our poem then 
is to be considered as an independent minia- 
ture, a moral piece which may be as well a 
monkish postscript to the earlier heroic 
verse. L. WHITBREAD. 


PRESTER JOHN. 
(See clxxxviii. 178, 204, 246, 266.) 


INCE Prester John’s Letter became known 
the next step was to find the potentate 
himself. The friars Pian de Carpine (1246) 
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and Rubruck (1253), Marco Polo and Odoric 
of Pordenone all cherished a hope that they 
might find Prester John. Pian de Carpine 
and Rubruck both believed that they had 
found traces of him. But Rubruck reports 
that, except for a few Nestorians, there was 
no one who knew anything of Prester John, 
while Odoric says plainly, “ but as regards 
him not one-hundredth part is true of what 
is told of him,” Yule, Cathay, 2nd ed., Il, 
245. The only identification which gained 
any popularity was made by Marco Polo 
who thought he had discovered Prester John 
in the person of a certain Ong Khan, or 
more correctly Wang Khan, a Christian Turk 
of the Kerait family. The Christian prince 
seen by Marco Polo was named George and 
he believed him to be a descendant of Ong 
Khan, a theory which is not supported by 
modern research. Ross in Travel and Tra- 
vellers of the Middle Ages, 1926, 182, and 
Yule, Marco Polo, 1, 226 and note. 

In the absence of fact the public had to be 
satisfied by other means, and they had not 
long to wait. In the twelfth century one 
Elyseus, a cleric, who claimed to have been 
born and bred in India, regaled the brothers 
of a religious institution at Friesach with a 
highly-coloured account of Prester John and 
the marvels of his kingdom. The bulk of it 
comes from the Letter and need not detain 
us, except to say that Elyseus also used the 
tract “de Adventu” (see above p. 179) so 
that at this early stage Prester John and the 
Patriarch were already regarded as one and 
the same person. The narrative is printed 
by Zarncke, II, 120. 

A more popular and more widelycirculated 
narrative comes from the pen of John Witte 
de Hese who claims to have been a priest 
of the diocese of Utrecht. Nothing more is 
known of him except that he was well 
acquainted with Cologne and that he was a 
very fluent liar. His narrative was printed 
in 1489 and frequently reprinted. Zarncke 
prints it from a MS. at Berlin (II, 162). In 
May, 1389, after visiting the Holy Land, Mt. 
Sinai and Ur of the Chaldees, the traveller 
reached Damietta and sailed for Ethiopia. 
Here he encountered the pigmies, a de- 
formed people living in caves, who fought 
with cranes (“sed hoc non vidi”). Next 
comes a visit to the one-eyed people, eaters 
of human flesh, whose single eye shone like 
a carbuncle and enabled them to work at 
night. It took four days to reach their 


| 


country, crossing the Gravelly Sea and a sea 
called “ mare jecoreum” in the depths of 
which were adamant rocks, which dragged 
ships to the bottom instead of wrecking them 
on rocks above water as in other versions of 
the story (Mandeville, 178). The traveller 
next sailed for Middle India, which was 
ruled by the Great Khan under the dominion 
of Prester John, and reached the city of 
Adrianopolis, where St. Thomas first con- 
verted the heathen, and where was a lofty 
tower used by astronomers and soothsayers. 
On this tower were five further towers in 
which were lamps and candles to guide 
mariners at night. Here the traveller and his 
companions were taken prisoner by the 
Grand Khan, but released when he knew 
that they were pilgrims of St. Thomas. 
Now comes a description of a perilous 
voyage for eight days through a cavern, 
where it was so dark that the sailors had to 
burn candles. Then came a waterfall with 
a drop of 20 cubits, but the ship survived, 
and the traveller reached the pepper country 
and later the city of Edessa where Prester 
John held his court. It was situated at the 
world’s end and was 24 times as great as 
Cologne. Here the traveller saw a good deal 
more than the Letter warrants. Prester 
John’s palace rested on 900 columns sup- 
ported by stone giants who held up the struc- 
ture on their inclined heads. In an enclosure 
in the palace were figures of popes, Roman 
emperors and other notables, including 
Helen of Troy. The main staircase was 
guarded by live lions which smelt out here- 
tics and pagans and slew them out of hand. 
In the palace were seven habitations, one 
above the other. The first, from the figures 
there, was called the palace of the prophets. 
The second was called the palace of the pat- 
riarchs and in it was Abraham’s body. In 
this palace was a magic clock, and if a sus- 
pect entered it gave forth a horrible sound. 
The third palace was set aside for holy vir- 
gins, the fourth was called the habitation of 
martyrs and confessors. In the fifth habita- 
tion was the choir of the holy apostles, where 
the divine offices were celebrated in the pre- 
sence of Prester John. Here also was the 
potentate’s refectory with a table made of 
precious stones having this virtue, that if 
poisoned food was placed on it, it was ren- 
dered harmless. If struck, the table emitted 
burning sparks. Through the chamber ran 
a stream of water and in it was a bell made 
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by St. Thomas which cast out evil spirits and 
which no poisonous creature could hear and 
live. Eight learned men, seated on thrones, 
read to Prester John while he was at table. 
The vessels were of gold, silver and precious 
stones, and if food was left in them it did 
not putrefy nor lose its taste. 

In the sixth habitation was a chapel of the 
Virgin Mary where mass was said daily after 
sunrise. Here was the special palace of 
Prester John which could be turned about 
like a wheel. The roof was fashioned to 
resemble the heavens and in it were precious 
stones which by their light turned night into 
day. The seventh habitation was called the 
choir of the Holy Trinity, where mass was 
celebrated daily before sunrise in the pre- 
sence of Prester John who rose at midnight. 
Here was a bell which was sovereign against 
deafness, and a Veronica which cured blind- 
ness. Here was Prester John’s dormitory, 
arched and starred like the firmament, with 
sun, moon and stars running their courses 
as in the heavens. Here also was the magic 
mirror of the Letter. In the chambers were 
springs of water running hot and cold, and 
on guard was a mighty giant to deal with 
intruders. After more marvels we have a 
description of Prester John’s state, which 
tells us nothing new, except that when he 
came to dinner he was dressed as a pope and 
afterwards as a king. Then follows a meet- 
ing with Amazons and a description of the 
tomb of St. Thomas and of the administra- 
tion of the sacrament by his hand (ante p. 
179). We learn that when the Apostle’s face 
was uncovered it had the appearance of 
three faces, the first was pallid like the 
face of a dead man, the second was white 
and lively, and the third rubicund and rosy. 
When the traveller was there in 1390 he was 
the Apostle withdraw the sacrament from 
three men, but moved by their repentance 
and the bitter weeping and prayers of all 
present, he later suffered them to receive it. 

The rest of the narrative has little to do 
with Prester John, but before returning the 
traveller had a glimpse of the Terrestrial 
Paradise, the walls of which shone like stars, 
and close by was the mountain which Alex- 
ander the Great climbed when, having sub- 
jugated the whole world, he sought to levy 
tribute from: paradise itself. After visiting 
the gates of purgatory and dining on the 
back of a sea monster. which, true to type, 
submerged during the meal, the traveller 


reached Jerusalem by sea and disembarked 
there! 

The next traces of Prester John come 
from the famous traveller, Nicolo de’ Contj 
via the Spanish traveller, Pero Tafur (1435. 
1439). Tafur met de’ Conti by the Red Sea, 
Tafur had entertained the prospect of visit. 
ing India but de’ Conti dissuaded him and 
regaled him instead with stories of his adven- 
tures in the East. De’ Conti claimed to have 
sojourned at the court of Prester John who 
kept him there continually, enquiring of him 
concerning the Christian world. While he 
was there two embassies were dispatched to 
Christian ‘princes, but nothing more was 
heard of them. Other details seem to be 
taken from the Letter, but there is an account 
of an expedition to discover the source of 
the Nile, which is new. As de’ Conti was 
not on oath (as he was when he related his 
adventures to the papal secretary Poggio) 
these details must be accepted with consid- 
erable reserve, but Pero Tafur swallowed 
them whole. See my translation of Pero 
Tafur (Broadway Travellers) 1926, 87. By 
this time most travellers were looking for 
Prester John in Ethiopia, but de’ Conti 
speaks only of Greater India. He gives de- 
tails also of the election of a new Prester on 
the death of his predecessor, which are not 
found elsewhere, and is honest enough to say 
that he had seen no monsters. It is alto- 
gether a strange episode. 

It was Mandeville who first popularised 
the Letter for English readers. The com- 
piler appears to have used an early uninter- 
polated text and he follows it with some care, 
adding certain highly-coloured details of his 
own. Some twenty episodes in Mandeville 
can be traced directly to the Letter, and the 
same order is preserved throughout. But 
Mandeville thought more of the Grand 
Khan, whom he served for fifteen years 
against the King of Mancy! Prester John 
takes second place. Manuscript versions of 
Mandeville in English were in circulation in 
the fifteenth century, and the first dated edi- 
tion in print was that of Wynkyn de Worde, 
1499. Pynson’s edition may have been eat- 
lier, but is undated. d 

England comes again into the field in the 
sixteenth century, in the travels of Edward 
Webbe, master-gunner and adventurer, 
who suffered all kinds of hardships i 
Europe and the East. He published his 
“Travailes” in 1590 (reprinted by Arber 
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1868) and claims to have fought with the 
Turks against Prester John at Saran, but 
Prester John drowned 60,000 Turks by flood- 
ing the country. Webbe claims also to have 
visited Prester John’s court and to have 
played with unicorns and elephants in the 
courtyard of the palace “as one would play 
with young lambes.” Here also was a giant 
who fed on human flesh, and a beast with 
four heads, called Arians, shaped like a wild 
cat. Some of Webbe’s marvels may have 
come from Mandeville and other sources, 
but the rest seem to have sprung from the 
master-gunner’s fertile imagination. 

To show how the legend persisted, in spite 
of 400 years of geographical discovery, I 
will conclude with a really extraordinary 
story. When Charles V was at Bologna with 
Pope Clement in 1530 for the coronation 
festivities, both Emperor and Pope were 
handed letters from Prester John, “the 
greatest and most powerful ruler of Asia,” 
which declared that the potentate had 
accepted the Christian faith and acknow- 
ledged himself to be a vassal of the Emperor 
and a true son of the Pope. L. Olschki in 
Hist. Zeitschrift, 144, p. 5, quoting Lodovico 
Dolce, “ Vita dell’ . . . gloriosissimo Impera- 
dor Carlo Quinto,” 1561. 


MALCOLM LETTs. 


A PARLIAMENT ROLL OF 1512. 
(See clxxxviii, 248, 275.) 


THE RoOLL.—(Continued). 
THE BARONS. 


The lord Prior of Saint John of Jerlm 
Thomas docwra (Premier baron; ‘ D.N.B.’; 
Visit. Cambs. Harl. Soc. xli, 45; De Walden 
‘Banners, 54, 189.) Sable a cheveron en- 
grailed silver between three roundels silver 
each charged with a pale gules a chief gules 
with a cross silver thereon, 

The lord ormond Thomas (Butler; Burke’s 
“Peerage ’). 

Quarterly : 

1 and 4. Gold a chief indented azure 
(Glanville for Butler). 

2 and 3. Silver a lion sable crowned gules. 
(Marreis). 

The lord clifford. (Henry Clifford; Ed- 
mondson iv, 364; ‘Comp. Peer.’, iii, 294). 

. Checky gold and azure a fesse gules. 
lord ffitzwalt’ Robert Radcliff. 


(‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 487; Doyle, iii, 481; De 
Walden ‘ Banners,’ 212). : 

Quarterly : ’ 

1. Silver a bend engrailed sable (Radcliffe), 

2. Gold a fesse between two cheverons 
gules (Fitzwalter), 

3. Silver a lion sable in a border azure 
(Burnel, ‘Comp. Peer.’, ii, 434). 

4. Silver three bars gules (Multon; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, ix, 405). 

The lord Bergavenny George Nevile (Ed- 
mondson, iv, 351; ‘Comp. Peer.’, i, 31; 
Doyle, i, 4; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 108). 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1. Gules a saltire silver a rose gules 
thereon (Neville of Bergavenny). 

2. Warenne. 

3. Clare impaling Despenser. 

4. Gules a fesse between six crossets gold 
a crescent sable thereon. (Beauchamp of 
Warwick). 

The lord Zouch (John La Zouche; Burke’s 
Peerage.’) 

Gules bezanty (ten showing) a canton 
ermine. (Zouch of Harringworth.) 

The lorde Wylogby willm wylogby (Ed- 
mondson, v, 409; Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 1768, 
vol. vi, p. 568; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 97.) 

Quarterly of six: 

1. Sable a cross engrailed gold. (Ufford.) 

2. Gules a mill cross silver. (Bec.) 

3. Gules a lion gold (Fitz Alan), quarter- 
ing sable a fret gold (Mautravers), on the 
fesse point a crescent silver. 

4. Gold a lion sable double tailed. (Welles; 
Misc. Gen. Her., 5th Series ix, 44.) 

5. Gules a danse between six crosslets 
gold. (Engaine.) 

6. Barry ermine and gules three crescents 
sable. (Waterton.) 

The lorde la ware (Thomas) west. (‘Comp. 
Peer.’, iv, 155; Edmondson, iii, 300.) 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1 and 4. Gules crusilly fitchy and a lion 
silver. (La Warr.) 

2 and 3. Azure three leopards’ faces 
flowering gold. (Cauntelo.) 

The lorde dacres ffynes. (‘ Comp. Peer.’, 
iv, 9; Edmondson, iv, 357.) 

Quarterly: 

1 and 4. Azure three lions gold. (Fiennes.) 

2 and 3. Gules three scallop shells silver. 
(Dacre.) 

The lord fferrers of Chartley wal Dever- 
eux. (‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 326, vi, 478; De 
Walden ‘ Banners,’ 6. 247.) 
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Quarterly : 

1 and 4. Silver a fesse and in chief three 
roundels gules. (Devereux.) 

2 and 3. Vairy (square form) gold and 
gules. (Ferrers.) 

The lord Scrope henry Scrope. (Dugdale, 
i, 654; Visit. Yorks, Harl. Soc. xvi, 278; 
Leland ‘ Itinerary,’ v, 137.) 

Quarterly : 

1 and 4. Azure a bend gold. (Scrope of 
Bolton.) 

2 and 3. Silver a saltire engrailed gules. 
(Tibetot.) 

In pretence: Scrope with a label silver. 
(Scrope of Masham.) 

The lord ffitzhugh (George) ffitzhugh. 
(‘ Comp, Peer.’, v, 430.) 

Azure three cheverons interlaced and a 
chief gold. (Fitz Hugh.) ~ 

The lord dudley Edward Sutton. (‘ Comp. 
Peer.’, iv, 480.) 

Quarterly in a blank Garter: 

1 and 4. Gold a lion double tailed vert. 
(Sutton). 

2. Gold two lions passant azure. (Som- 
ery.) Quartering silver a cross paty azure. 
(Lexington; Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ i, 470.) 

3. Silver a saltire engrailed gules. (Tibetot.) 
Quartering gold a lion gules. (Charlton of 
io” Dugdale, ii, 40; ‘Comp. Peer.’, iii, 


The lord latimer (Richard) Nevill. 
(‘ Comp. Peer.’, vii, 481; Thoresby’s ‘ Leeds,’ 
p. 213.) 

Gules a saltire silver a roundel sable 
thereon. 

The lord Sturton (William) Sturton. (Dug- 
dale, ii, 228; Collins, 1768, vi, 541; Edmond- 
son, iv, 367.) 

Gules a bend gold between six fountains. 
(Stourton.) 

The lord ffitzwaren (John) bours’, (“ Comp. 
Peer.’, v, 510.) 

Quarterly : 

1 and 4. Silver a cross engrailed gules 
between four waterskins sable. (Bourchier.) 
Quartering gules billety gold a fesse silver. 
(Lovaine; ‘Comp. Peer.’, viii, 182.) Over 
all a label of France. 

2 and 3. Quarterly per fesse indented silver 
pam (Fitz Waryn; ‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 


The lord Barners (John) bours’. (*“Comp. 
760)” ii, 153; De Walden ‘Banners’ p. 


Quarterly: 

1 and 4. Bourchier and Lovaine quar- 
terly, a label azure over all. 

2 and 3. Quarterly gold and vert. (Ber. 
ners.) 

The waterskins in the Bourchier quartering 
and the lions on the label are missing. 

The lord hastinges (George) hastinges, 
(‘Comp. Peer.’, vi, 375; Doyle, ii, 150; De 
‘Banners,’ p. 188; Edmondson, ii, 

Quarterly: 

1. Silver a sleeve sable. (Hastings of 
Hastings.) 

2. Sable two bars and in chief. three 
roundels silver. (Hungerford, ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, vi, 623.) 

3. Silver a griffin gules beak and fore-claws 
azure. (Botetort; ‘Comp. Peer.’, ii, 243.) 

4. Paly wavy gold and gules. (Moleyns; 
“Comp. Peer.’, ix, 43.) 

The lord montyoie Willm blount. (‘ Comp. 
Peer.’, ix, 338; De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 289; 
Visit. Salop, Harl. Soc., xxviii, p. 50.) 

Quarterly of six: 

1 and 6. Barry nebuly gold and sable. 
(Blount.) 

2. Silver two lions (should be wolves) 
passant sable in a border gold with ten sal- 
tires gules thereon. (Lopez de Ayala; Sussex 
Coll., Ixix, 219.) 

3. Gold a tower with triple turrets azure. 
(Sanchez of Castille.) 

4. Vair. (Beauchamp of Hache; ‘Comp. 
Peer.’, ii, 48.) 

5. Silver three fleurs de lys azure. (Holt; 
“Comp. Peer.’, ix, 338). 

There seems to be no genealogical evi- 
dence for No. 4. 

The lord broke Robert wylogby. (Collins, 
1768, vi, 559; Burke, ‘ Peerage ’; Edmond- 
son, iv, 369.) 

Quarterly : 

1. Ufford quartering Bec. (For Wil 
loughby.) 

2. Gules a cross paty gold. (Latimer of 
Corby; ‘Comp. Peer.’, vii, 452.) 

3. Gules four lozenges conjoined in fess 
silver on each a scallop shell sable. (Cheyne; 
Hist. of Parlmt. 791, 821.) 

4. Gold a cheveron gules a border ¢t- 
grailed sable. On the fesse point a crescent 
tricked “ar.” (Stafford of Hook; Misc. Gen. 
Her. NS. iii, 6.) 

The lord Conyers Willm Conyers. 
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(‘Comp. Peer.’, iii, 71, 404; v, 286; viii, 634; 
De Walden ‘ Banners,’ p. 103.) 

Quarterly : 

1 and 4. Azure a sleeve gold. (Conyers.) 

2. Gules a saltire silver with a roundel 
sable. (Neville, Lord Fauconberge.) Quar- 
tering silver a lion azure. (Brus. of Skelton 
for Fauconberge; ‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 267.) 

3. Azure crusilly and three cinquefoils 
silver. (Darcy; ‘Comp. Peer.’, iv, 54.) 
Quartering azure three gemel bars and a 
chief gold. (Meinill; ‘Comp. Peer.’, viii, 
634.) (The difference on the Neville saltire 
should be a molet gules.) 

The painting of the last lord in the proces- 
sion is complete except for his cap, the 
outline of which has not been filled in; but 
his name-scroll and shield are blank. It was 
noticed that there were at least three barons 
then living whose names are absent from 
this roll, the lords Darcy, Dacres of Gilles- 


_land, and Herbert, as well as the two earls 


of Arundel and Oxford. In order to dis- 
cover the name missing from the last scroll 
the printed Journals of the House of Lords 
were examined. The list was found in vol. 
i, p. 11, headed “* Hodie tertio (orig. secundo) 
die Parliamento sexto die Februarii. Fuer- 
unt presentes subscripti Domini: videlicit 
.’ The list includes the Primate, the 
“custod, spirit. Arch. Ebor. in remotis 
agente,” nineteen bishops, twenty-five abbots 
and a prior, one duke, one marquis, nine 
earls, the Prior of St. John, and twenty-five 
barons. Official titles only are given, with- 
out the personal names. The bishops in the 
two lists correspond, although their order is 
slightly different, and “ Epus. Cirencest.” is 
an obvious mistake for Chichester. The 
abbots “ de Abbendon,” “ de Evysham ” and 
“de Malmesbury (by proxy) ” are included, 
and the Abbot of Winchester is omitted. 
Here again the order is slightly different. 
The last peer named in the list is Lord 
Darcy, who is presumably the person repre- 
sented with the blank scroll and shield at the 
end of the Ashmolean roll. But the fist also 
includes seven peers not named in the roll, 
Comes Arundel” and “Comes Oxon.” 
who head the list of earls, ‘Ds. Herberd ” 
fourth in the list of barons, “ Ds. Dacre de 
Gyllyslande” and “Ds. Cobhame,” who 
follow Dacre, and “ Ds. Lomeley ” who fol- 
lows Fitzwaryn; and at the end is a note that 
on Wednesday, 11 February the proxy of 
Ralf, Lord Ogle, was received and that the 


Bishop of Winchester and Lord Scrope of 
Bolton were to act for him. This description 
of Lord Scrope, with the arms painted for 
him in the roll, provides contemporary evi- 
dence to correct the accounts given by Dug- 
dale, i, 657, Banks, i, 392, and Nicolas, ‘ His- 
toric Peerage,’ p. 429, who all confuse him 
with Henry, Lord Scrope of Masham. 

It is possible that some of the peers whose 
names are omitted from the roll may be 
represented by the persons preceding and 
following the King, who bear the sword, cap, 
white staff and the King’s train. The order 
of precedence is not clear, and varies in the 
two lists but it is obvious that the nearer the 
King the higher the rank. The order of pre- 
cedence among the abbots is discussed in a 
note on p. 66 of Hurry’s ‘Reading Abbey.’ 

The B.M. Catalogue of Additional MSS. 
1854-1860, p. 629, describes Add. MS. 22306 
(of which, according to the Genealogist, v, 
174, Cole’s Add. MS. 5831 is a copy made in 
1757, when it was owned by John Ardern, 
father of the Ist Lord Alvanley) as itself “a 
XVIth century copy of Ashmole MS. 13,” 
and adds that it came from the library of 
Lord Alvanley and formerly belonged to Sir 
John Crew of Tarporley, Cheshire. An Ox- 
ford contributor to a correspondence on 
Parliament Rolls in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, July 1832, Pt. 2, p. 200, asserted that 
the Ashmole roll was “not the original: 
almost a facsimile, carefully though not ele- 
gantly engrossed, and painted on eight sheets 
of vellum temp. Charles I or Charles II,” 
and further that as the result of his unsuc- 
cessful inquiries after the original he had 
come to the conclusion that its existence is 
very doubtful. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See clxxxviii. 228, 278.) 


‘The Malmesbury Papers.’ Canning and 
others. 
Jany 15. 1845 
I am delighted to hear that you have sent for 
vols 3 & 4 of the Malmesbury papers—which are 
may more interesting & important than vols | 


Lrd Mahon tells me he suspects many lacunae 
as to Canning. The editor & Lord Canning are 
most intimate friends. Every one cd see that Can- 
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ning was favoured by Twiss in his Life of Eldon. 
Not a word we may be sure put in, unfavourable 
to Mr C. that H. T. does not omit. : 

I once had an hour or two of Lord Sidmouths 
MSS, with his oral commentaries ; but my recollec- 
tions are not such that [I] can speak confidently 
as to any details. 

Milman had the run of Lord S's repositories for 
a Xmas week shortly before his mind was enfeebled 
seriously. M. tells Murray that Pitt implored Add- 
ington to take the govt: & that Canning, after all 
his intrigues for the displacem[en]t of Addington 
as shewn in Malmesbury, lowered himself so far 
as to solicit Addingtons influence to get him a 
place in the govt of the Talents but that, having 
received notice that they were tottering, he drew 
back onlya fortnight before their fall. 

I fear you will not like to speak openly on Can- 
ning as yet—indeed ‘tis not yet time. On the 
whole the Malmesbury volumes leave one with 
increased veneration for Pitt & George III; and 
 Jaeaa damage very sorely the character of Geo 


I wonder whether this book will provoke a Sid- 
mouth publication. Pellew has the papers. I used 
to think him a very silly parson but you probably 
know more of him than I do.4 
March 6 1845 

I have only to regret the brevity of the closing 
pages of the Malmesbury... It is one of the 
most valuable interesting & instructive papers we 
ever had—teeming w pregnancy & yet all through 
a model of delicacy. 

April 3. 45 

The Malmesbury Murray says, is excediengly 
popular—more so than any other recent article 
in the Q. R. 


‘The Sidmouth Papers.’ Canning and others. 


March 25. 1847 

I sent you a page of the Sid. cum notes Murray, 
by his man whom I did not like to detain. 

On looking again at the article I think you make 
a great deal too much of what occurred in 1822. 

ning’s coming back to the cabinet then was 

nothing in the history of his connection wi the 
Doctor [Addington].5 They had sat in cabinet 
together till 1820—& Canning’s then retiring about 
Queen Philoberganie & his coming back as soon 
as a fit place was open & the King had had time 
to cool about the Queen—were incidents that do 
not seem to me to have required any very particu- 
lar notice in the Dean’s work. Whatever you say 
shd I think be said of Canning’s first coming into 
Liverpools Cabinet w Sidmouth—after which there 
is no reason to surmise that any new personal 
se ag ever rose between wit & his ancient 
victim. 

Nor do I think you are quite correct as to the 
harmlessness of Canning’s wit. I shd like to hear 
what any of his butts wd say on that score. If 


Dean of Nforwich] 
[Pellew] has sadly botched the Sidmouth materials 
—never was a feebler or clumsier dean for such 

_ work as this.” 
5 For the origin of the nickname see ‘ Life of 
Lord Sidmouth,’ Quarterly Review, 79, 511. 


Sid. forgave the Doctor &c &c he was the most 
Christian of men & I doubt if he ever really did 
forgive or forget it & think the Dean’s anxiety 
to tS brief on the whole affair of the rejunction 
cum_ sequelé is proof that the Dean shares my 
suspicion. 

Anything can be forgiven more easily than such 
ridicule as re + A man may live down 
calumny but a really good joke is immortal & 
indestructible. 

Murray you will see feels sore on this topic & 
I hope by a few skilful touches you may continue 
to be at once correct & just as to the facts, & 
lenient to the Dean’s very intelligible reluctance 
about details on what was, is, & will ever be a 
very sore topic for all the Doctor’s connections. 


John Roberts, Addington, and Canning. 


You probably remember old Roberts who was 
deputy clerk of the Polls under Fitzdoctor. When 
Doctor [Addington] was about to join his last 
set of colleagues old Roberts called on him & w 
grave pomp said it was his duty to inform his 
lordship of an infamous sarcasm afloat—viz that 
he was like the smallpox—every Govt must have 
him once. 

One day when some people were comparing Pitt 


& the Doctor Canning said O I can do it by the’ 


rule of three [:] Pitt is to Addington as London 
is to Paddington. . . 
Feby. 27. 1847 


It was [Henry] Ellis that told me about old 
Roberts whom I remember at the Polls 20 years 
ago & whom I shd' think more likely to have been 
elder brother than father of Equity Roberts, the 
Hannah More bore: for this last, if still alive, must 
be hard upon 80 according to my recollection of 
his appearance. Ellis represented Pells Roberts 
(what a pigtail he had !) as repairing to the Doc 
tor, under a profound sense of duty—being ass 
enough to suppose that he had no notion of the 
construction wicked people put on the devotion of 
the King’s friend 
March Ist 1847 


Thomas (“ Aristophanes ”) Mitchell. 
(On 23 May 1842, Lockhart mentions the 
translator of Aristophanes.) 


By the bye—Morritt who is staying here has 
been urged to apply for a literary pension for poor 
Thos Mitchell whose affairs have all gone wrong 
& who is sunk in almost hopeless melancholy. | 
rather think you were at Murrays some time when 
he read a letter on this subject frm Mitchell him- 
self—at all events I was, & discouraged any notion 
of troubling Sir R{obert] Pfeel] with [The rest 1 
evidently missing. The letter ends with no 
signature. ] 

When in bed some weeks bs of I heard that 
Thomas Mitchell (Aristophanes) had had a severe 
paralytick seizure. This is by a letter of yesterday 
—written in extreme affliction. It appears there 8 
no hope of his ever being again able to help Be 
self & I think you were aware that since he has 
lost his small capital on a brother in law’s failure, 
he has depended for daily bread on the use of his 
learning in the humble labour of superinten 
last proofs for the Clarendon Press—a humble 
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requiring complete & even uncommon 
Samnend ot both eye & hand He had not laid 
aside more ambitious designs—was | constantly 
doing something towards editions of his own—but 
this was his only stable resource—as you may 
remember it was for some years Dr. Goldsmith’s ! 
I think you knew at the time or soon after that 
when the brothers failure occurred, Mitchell was 
to a most 
, & that Morritt ventured on an application to 
Peel—which brought a most handsome & 
feeling letter with a denation frm the Privy purse 
of £100 or £150: but perhaps you did not learn 
that Sir Roberts language being somewhat vague 
r Mitchell put an interpretation on it in which 
Morritt never concurred but frm which Mitchell 
cd not be shaken till a year passed. He persuaded 
himself the money was the first instalment of a 
pension—Sir Robert had been too delicate to ex- 
ress what he meant in terms of business — and 
Mitchells fond misapprehension cost him a fresh 


distress ! — However time went on—he rallied—& 
resumed his crow quill till it was arrested by this 
fatal palsy. 


He now conceives a hope that if his condition 
were made known some further relief might be 
extended to him, & urges me to find out_ the 
opinion on this head of you & Sir George Rose, 
& procure if possible your intervention in his be- 
half. I have written accordingly to Sir George 
& am very sure you will both favour me with your 
advice at least on this very afflicting occasion, 
20h Jany 1845 


I wrote in the morning—or rather enclosed a line 
of Sir G Roses. I have this moment yours with 
Sir R Peels to you which I return. I have given 
poor Mitchell the result & am sure tomorrow he 

be on his knees praying for blessings on the 
minister and on you his kind and prevailing in- 
tercessor. The result is more than I ventured to 
hope for, & nothing cd be done in a more hand- 
some & feeling manner. 
Jany 24 1845 


I have today a long illegible letter frm poor 
Mitchell overflowing however with the deepest 
gratitude to Sir R Peel & expressing great anxiety 
about his not having already written to his bene- 
factor in person. The whole is so evidently the 
writing of a man who ought to be in utter repose 
that I have advised him to say nothing for the 
present to Sir R. P. and ventured to promise that 
ou too wd convey his feelings & the reason why 

does not express them directly at this moment. 
I have also transmitted to Mitchell your brief note 
of yesterday, 

Dickens’s ‘ Chimes.’ 

Feby 13. 1845 

urray sent you Dickens’ Chimes. I doubt if 
they are worth notice—tho’ the Edin Rev has a 
Most sonorous puff on the occasion, ascribed to old 
Jeffrey, for old he must be now at last if he is 
come to that. But there seems to be a general 
conspiracy amfon]g novelists to inflame low pas- 
sions against the most humane & charitable aristo- 
tracy that ever existed and the vast popularity of 
Boz has on various occasions of late been enlisted 
in this mischievous cause. So I shd be sorry to 

your opinion as to these poor chimes. 


William Kinglake. 

I have today nates from Rev. Wm Harness & 
Major Shadwell Clerke members of the Athenaeum 
Committee saying they have proposed for election 
by the committee (next Tuesday) Mr. Kinglake 
Barrister, author or Eothen—a book which has had 
very great success, & be 5 me to see that you 
have read the book, in which case they doubt not 
your going with them on this occasion shd you 
chance to be present. If you have it not, I will 
send my copy. ; 

I may say to you Mr. K. was the writer of the 
article on Milnes & his Hareem in the last Q. R 
& is now writing one on Mohomet Ali &c &c for 
next No. He is a very shy but gentlemanlike per- 
son perhaps of 35—a little tinged w wrong prin- 
ciples but I think very likely to adopt good ones, 
for hitherto he has mixed little with any society 
but that of the templars & he seems now to be 

ing a very favourable impression in the higher 
Eothen has opened his way. 

eb. 


Merivale, Michelet. 


I am offered an article on Michelet’s history of 
France by Mr. Merivale, a man of some talent 
& reputation, & used to write in the Edin Review. 
I have not read the History & fancy you will be 
likely to give us an early article on Thiers’ new 
work, which no doubt you got frm Murray, tho’ I 
have seen none of it as yet. At any rate I can’t 
answer Mr Merivale until you tell me whether 
Michelet deserves the praise which this friend of 
his wishes to give him & also whether looking for- 
ward a little you don’t agree w me that it wd be 
better not to let a new hand,& of course a Whig- 
gish one, and not I believe a very brilliant one, 
Interfere w the domain of France. 

Mitchelet has just pubd a curious book “ Du 
Prétre; de la femme, de la famille "—This I have 
read—& I hope you have too. ‘Tis a very clever 
attack on the Jesuits & the Directeurs. But it gives 
little ground for judging what sort of a historian 
he may be—& indeed I don’t even know whether 
his History is a general one or of some particular 


period. 
March 17, 1845. , 
Thiers, 
April 3. 45 


Since you ask me—I think you had better take 
Thiers as a historian—it wd hardly do to go back 
now to his revolutionary history as a_ separate 
wotk. The animus of the new book—the determin- 
ation to stir up all bad feelings between France & 
England—is what calls for immediate notice; but 
he can’t be answered so well on that score as in an 
article which shall have exhibited in the first place 
his general unscrupulosity & trickiness of represen- 
tation. 

April 7. 1845 

I am glad you are to do Thiers now for I think 
we shall need your hand on our own affairs by & 
bye. I don’t care at all what you chiefly dwell 
on in reviewing Thiers.so that you demolish as I 
am sure you can & will his character as a historian. 
Whatever I can pick up about him I will send to 
you—I know scarcely more than what M. Cormenin 
told us in his Simon (reviewed in the Q. R. vol. 64 
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by Hayward) but I think there were about the 
same time a series of lives of French orateurs in 
the Revue des deux mondes which I will ask M. 
to send you—as also Timon if you have not that. 

It wd hardly do for your purpose but G. Sand 
has I believe depicted Thiers’ debut as a poor 
literateur de province in one of her novels & Balzac 
ditto in one of his. Perhaps a piquant quotation 
from one or both might be found & I will look 
over their works as I have them here. 
Sept 28 1845 

y Afshburton] wrote that Thiers was to be 
in England soon & probably at the Grange. I sup- 
pose she did not tell you for some private reason 
—that is, because she knew of your article being 
in hand. I can trace milord therein—Maison de 
Lafitte v. Maison de Bourbon. 
ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued.) 


FIVE MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON 
JUVENILE DRAMA. 


A NOoTE on Lines Bros. Ltp. 


THIS firm became a private company in 
‘ 1919 and a public one in 1933, and first 
came to my notice during or just after the 
1914 War by a display in their paint-shop in 
Oxford Street, London, of model moving 
vehicles. 

I have all their plays and may venture to 
describe them. Their novelty was ‘Sinbad 
the Sailor,’ for the only previous version 
appears to be one by West, of which Mr. 
M. W. Stone has informed me. The West 
version would have been simply a stage 
souvenir of two or three sheets, and would 
correspond with the ‘ Valley of Diamonds 
or Harlequin Sinbad’ at Drury Lane, 1814 
(Willson Disher; Clarence). 

As with Webb and Pollock toy theatres 
could be obtained in three sizes each 
slightly larger than the other, and they must 
have first been on sale after the 1914 war. 

No attempt is made to copy or pirate or 
compete with the existing old-fashioned 
juvenile drama, which is to the firm’s credit. 

The plays are in rhyme and very simple 
indeed; machine-coloured, on thick card- 
board sheets, with separate books of words 
by Kay Foster, and ideal for a young child. 

For instance, ‘Sinbad’ has seven charac- 
ters: the Caliph of Bagdad, Ship’s Captain, 
Steward, Sailor, Sinbad the Sailor, Zuleika 
his wife, and the Old Man of the Sea; and 
two scenes: The Gardens of the Caliph’s 


Palace, Bagdad, and the Deck of the Golden 
Hind, and two side-wings. 

They bear no comparison to a toy panto- 
mime of the older tradition—take Webb's 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ which has nine 
main characters, sixteen or more subsidiary 
characters, and fourteen scenes, tricks and 
four side-wings, The other five plays are 
‘ Aladdin,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stolk,’ ‘Red Riding Hood,’ and ‘ Dick Whit- 
tington’ (no milestone is provided), which 
have all been done before. 


Notep USERs. 


Several names have been noticed by dif- 
ferent people, but not I believe the four I 
now give. 

The poet Flecker (1884-1915), who wrote 
the play ‘Hassan,’ is stated in ‘The Life’ 
(1925) [Basil Blackwell], p. 191, when in 
Switzerland to have told his parents that he 
had got a little toy-theatre, and his chief 
occupation when too tired to read was cut- 
ting out the scenes and figures of his play. 
It was a great help to composition. 

In ‘Early Stages’ (Macmillan, 1939), 
chapter i, p. 15, John Gielgud, who has 
gained celebrity from the variety and distinc- 
tion of the parts he chooses to enact, and 
himself a West End star at nineteen, says his 
mother gave him a model theatre as a birth- 
day present, and his brother Val, who is now 
an important official with the B.B.C., helped 
him with this, though really interested in toy 
soldiers, etc. They all made up plays with 
such fantastic titles as ‘Lady Fawcett’s 
Ruby,’ ‘ Kill That Spy,’ and ‘Plots in the 
Harem,’ up in the attic between 1913-1919. 
It is evident too from his autobiography that 
F. Anstey (1856-1934) played as a boy with 
Redingtons. Noel Coward knew ‘ Globe.’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. R. N. de Pinto has told me _ that 
Caley’s of Norwich about 1906 published an 
excellent toy-theatre play of ‘ Peter Pan’ (Ist 
stage produced 1904). 

Mr. C. D. Summerson drew my attention 
to the Quaker Oats Theatre in 1939, which 
was quite good. A stage-front, cardboard 
curtains, and orchestra were provided, and 
there was a choice of six plays, each with 
only one scene (which could be used for 
another play), coloured-printed, on the back 
of which the words were given, and simple 
characters. All nicely done, perhaps the 
front not quite so good. 
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A novelty was Browning’s ‘ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin ’ (written 1845), of which an excel- 
lent Walter Disney film was made. This was 
done as an opera at Dresden in 1879 (Ness- 
ler) and at London in 1893 (Allwood); but 
it does not seem before to have reached the 
Toy Theatre. 

The same applies to Schiller’s ‘ William 
Tell’ (1804), Rossini Opera, 1829). [As a 
relic of Victorian times I had, as a child, a 
money-box consisting of William Tell with 
his gun at the aim and before him his son 
with an apple on his head, and beyond this 
a castle. A penny was placed on the top of 
the gun and was fired by pressing Tell’s foot. 
If the aim was good the penny would knock 
the apple off and fall through a slot into the 
castle. The contrivance measured about 15 
inches by 9 inches by 6 inches. ] 

The other plays were ‘Robin Hood,’ 
‘Bluebeard,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘Red Riding 
Hood.’ 

In the comprehensive list of the publishers 
of nearly a hundred with which I am fur- 
nished, there are several names which look 
like advertisers. Perhaps other collectors 
could contribute notes on these, or some of 
the others which are less known. 


FOREIGN PUBLISHERS. 


I‘have little knowledge of these. All I 
have concrete notice of is a recent Danish 
publisher, Dukketcater, 1927, and a book of 
words, Aladdin, translated by Messrs. L. 
Green, B.A., and C. H. Green. 

And of the recent excellent Spanish El 
Teatro de Los Ninos with a repertoire of 20 
plays, and I have been given one of them, 
“La Madre (The Mother), which seems to 
concern submarines and the bottom of the 
sea. The scenery has transparencies and is 
much better than the characters which are 
small and about five in number. Both these 
publications are machine-coloured. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


I have played as a boy with cardboard 
panoramas, consisting of coloured paper 
scenery on a long roll (like a Kodak camera) 
behind which a lighted candle was placed, 
bought then at 6d., looking at the front like 
an ordinary proscenium, size about 9 inches 
by 6 inches. I have also played with a 
model Punch and Judy standing 9 feet high, 
and provided with 5 dolls with plaster heads 
and apertures for the hands of the per- 


former. I was able to supplement these 
cheaply as a boy too, with other similar 
puppets, obtained at a Galerie in France 
(such a shop practically unknown in our 
country at that time) when with my parents 
on holiday there. 

My experience as a boy quite by chance 
happened to be with Pollocks (though 
Webb’s salmon list given on the back of 
books of words is identical in style but with 
seven plays less). 

As a boy I was able to have King Henry, 
Aladdin, Lord Mayor’s Fool, Forty Thieves, 
Baron Munchausen, and a few odd sheets, 
but I used to pore over the list with vain 
yearnings. 

It was only as a mature adult that I was 
able to satisfy a boyish craving and purchase 
all 29 of Pollock’s plays. 

For the benefit of others, as an adult, 
accepting as I term it, the limitations of the 
toy theatre, I have performed all 51 of 
Webb’s and Pollock’s plays in the small size 
except Paul Clifford and Maid and the Mag- 
pie, and I have all the characters of these 
stored in separate Ovaltine rusk tins. 

Mr. M. W. Stone, whom I first communi- 
cated with in early 1939, and with whom by 
Mr. D. Seaton Reid, now on war service, I 
was indirectly bruoght closer in touch, lives 
in this country and has had probably the 
world’s biggest collection for several years, 
and has given me permission to publish at 
my discretion any information he has kindly 
given me—and this is extensive. 


CHARLES DEWHURST WILLIAMS. 


THE LAST PRINCE BISHOP OF OSNA- 

BRUCK.—I was the other day in Osna- 
bruck and noticed that on the burnt-out shell 
of the Bishop’s offices there could still be 
seen the Royal Arms of England and this 
inscription : 
FREDERICO DUCE. EBOR. ET ALB. EP. OSNABR. 
DUCE BRONSC. ET. LUN. OPTIMO PRINCIPE 
FELICETER REGNANTE MD CCLXXXV AERE. PU 
BLP. 


* This appeared to be the only remaining 
visible reminder in Osnabruck that an Eng- 
lish Prince, Frederick Duke of York, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army and 
second son of George III was the last Prince 
Bishop. 

(Major) J. H. Bussy. 
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THE TEXT OF POE’S PLAY ‘POLI- 
TIAN.’—In 1923, as my doctoral thesis, 
I published a full text of the surviving por- 
tions of Poe’s one dramatic attempt, the 
unfinished play, ‘ Politian.’ At that time one 
line of the MS. at the Morgan Library defied 
my attempts to read it, and I did not have 
direct access to the last page of the MS., then 
privately owned in Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A. In the interval I have 
obtained details of the last page of the MS., 
and have re-examined the material at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. I now record 
changes in my text and notes, references 
being to the edition of 1923. Thanks are 
recorded to the late Dr. Randolph Terry for 
particulars of the last page of the MS. 


Scene II, line 56 (page 8) read 
“Of butternuts, gingerbread, and milk 
and water.” 
(“ butter, verily” is incorrect; I am now 
satisfied the above is true reading.) 


Scene XI, line 22 (page 37) read 
“Here, where a hero fell, a column falls” 
Cancel textual note on page 50. 


Scene XI, line 30 (page 38) read 
“Glides spectre-like unto his marble 
home.” 
Cancel textual note on page 50. 


Textual notes. 

Page 48, Scene VII, 54, erased word more 
probably “spectre” than “ spectral.” 

Page 50, Scene IX, 23. After this MS. 
shows cancelled line as 28. 

Scene IX, 55. “So” substituted for can- 
celled “ At bold” in MS. 

Scene IX, 59, “ Where art thou?” substi- 
tuted for “gets this night hence” in MS. 

Scene IX, 61, “Indeed” written after 
“ wedding ” was cancelled in MS. 


T. O. MaBBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


'TROLLOPE IN NEW ZEALAND. — 
About September 1872 Trollope visited 
Lake Taupo in the middle of the North 
Island of New Zealand. He crossed the 
Lake, which is more than 20 miles each way 
“in a boat rowed by six constables ” (‘ Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 1873, ii, 486); but 
says nothing of his rowers when he returned 
next day. 
Next year the Lake was visited by Alfred 
Cox, who published his ‘ Recollections’ at 


Christchurch, N.Z., in 1884. At p. 190 he 
records a talk with the local guide Loffley, 
which may have escaped notice: 

Amongst notabilities that had in the previous 
year visited Taupo was Anthony Trollope, whom 
Loffley and two others had the high honour of 
pulling up and down the lake for the best part of 
a broiling hot day. He was not favourably im- 
pressed by this illustrious visitor, speaking of him 
as a mean man. When I asked him what he meant 
by that, he said, ‘* Well, look here, Sir, we pulled 
him up and down that blessed lake, half killing 
ourselves by over-exertion, and he never so much 
as offered us a tot of whisky, although he took many 
a good nip himself during the day. I call that mean 
in any man. If at the end of that day he could 
be considered a better man than’he, it was all owing 
to the whisky. It was too bad of him, now wasn’t 
it, sir ?”’ said he, “ for in my way, you know, I 
have always been his friend; even gone the length 
of patronizing him. I believe I’ve read every word 
that the fellow ever wrote, and I confess to liking 
his stories. But there, writing prettily is one thing, 
and acting like a gentleman is another.” 


K. S. 


THE WORD “ RUM.”—The etymology of 

the Rum is far to seek. Apparently, 
when the planters of Barbados about 1645 
learned to distil spirit from the juice of the 
sugar-cane, they called the new liquor Kill- 
devil. 

R. Ligon, ‘ History of the Island of Bar- 
badoes,’ 1657, p. 27, refers to “the drinke 
of the Iland which is made of the skimmings 
of the coppers that boyle the sugar which 
they call Kill-Devill.” Under that name it 
was known in New England in 1667 when 
it was, commonly, twice as strong as brandy. 
The French, not understanding the signifi- 
canse of the word, adopted the corrupt form 
of “ guildive,” which naturally for a long 
period baffled French etymologists. 

It was almost unknown in England before 
1685, when the Duke of Monmouth after 
the Battle of Sedgemoor partook of it when 
taken a prisoner and removed to the Tower 
of London. By that date the English had for 
Kill-Devil substituted Rum, the word being 
clipped from Rumbullion, a Devonshire 
word meaning “a great tumult,” according 
to Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words.’ For, as he explains, 
many of the settlers in Barbados, at the time 
when sugar-making was being established 
there, came from Devonshire, and doubtless 
the misuse of Rum was the cause of much 
strife. 

Maurice W. BRocKWELL. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE BROUGHTON FAMILY.—Can any 
4 reader give me any information which 
may lead to the solving of what at present 
is a mystery to all from whom I have tried 
to get any clue. 

At the end of the eighteenth or beginning 
of nineteenth century a party left England 
for Vancouver and landed there near Queen 
Charlotte Sound, but later met with disaster 
and one or more of them were drowned, as 
appears from a letter written on the back of 
two quarto sheets of letter-paper on the 
front of which are very nice drawings in 
sepia of the place where the survivors lived, 
which illustrates in detail the buildings and 
surroundings, as follows: 


Homestead, Onahan Bay, Queen Charlotte Sound. 
The Gable front is of the new rooms, two to the 
front & two to the bak for the Manager, with a 
separate entrance, Stockyard behind. The three little 
rooms were the whole house when we arrived, with 
a loft above the kitchen to the left, little parlour in 
centre, bedroom to the right. HARRIET & I were in 
bed when our dear boy left in the morning of 
Easter Monday with Reginald. I heard them in 
the verandah. The ‘JOHN & MATILDA” his 
schooner in which he has often crossed COOK’s 
strait lies waiting in the bay for the Master’s hand 
to repair her. The little punt on shore is the one in 
which KYNNERSLEY & JAMES CONNELLY went to 
enquire when we became uneasy. 


Then follows a further description of the 
place and its surroundings, all clearly shown 
on the drawings. The schooner laying at the 
wharf and the punt. ‘ 

The letter states that there was an aviary 
in which Connelly slept, apple and peach 
trees, gooseberries and currants in the garden, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and rabbits and 14 
pigs including one from HOLENSCALES. 


The post and rail fence (shewn in the drawing) 
enclosing four acres along the bay was made in 
mid-winter holidays by Reginald, Clinton, Clement 
& Campbell. On the wharf our darling trod earth 
for the last time, Easter Monday evening 21st April 
802. He is supposed to have safely doubled the 
first cape to the left & one beyond & to have been 
lost near that dark water, but more round the cape. 

is quite round that. projection, up another 

arm of the Sound & down a bay. way out to 
sa is between MABEL ISLAND and the Cape to the 
tight. About 18 miles further down the sound is 
SHIP ISLAND where CAPTAIN COOK used to winter 
his ships year after year less than a century ago. 
woodshed to the left of the Wharf held my 
Poor furniture ship wrecked by BENE’S carelessness. 


This enquirer knows that the surname of 


the one named Reginald was Broughton of 
whom he has a photo as a boy, and from a 
book now in his possession in which is 
written “Clement John Edmund Broughton 
with his affectionate Uncle Henry’s earnest 
desires and prayers, Woodlands, July 23/53.” 
There can be little doubt that Clement was 
Reginald’s brother. 

From the names given in the foregoing 
extracts some relative or friend may be able 
to recall incidents which may lead to a clue 
of their identity. One of the drawings has 
in the corner “Picton Harbour, Mabel 
Island, Torea, Q.C. Sound” and can be in- 
spected any time by communicating with the 
writer direct, 

EpwarpD WALKER. 

Clifton House, Sale, Manchester. 


ANNOCK.—This word is in both the 
‘O.E.D.’ and the ‘E.D.D.’ As a noun 
it means a loaf of leavened oaten bread, and 
is (says ‘O.E.D.’) a northern English, espe- 
cially Lancashire, word, of obscure origin; 
not Scottish. As an adjective it means fair, 
straightforward, genuine; and is a modern 
dialect word, thought by some to be con- 
nected with the preceding, but of much more 
recent origin and wider diffusion (Northum- 
berland to Hampshire, Norfolk to Corn- 
wall). The ‘E.D.D.’ derives the adjective 
from the Norwegian dialect, jamn, even, 
level. 
Has there been any serious suggestion that 
it is Romany in origin? 


G. W. SHaw and Ep. 


BAKERS’ SHOPS IN THE PAST.—In one 

of Mary Webb’s novels relating to 
Shropshire, it is suggested that, when bread 
was commonly baked at home, small towns 
and villages were without bakers’ shops. 
Comment would be interesting. As a sur- 
name, Baker appears to be more usual than 
many others derived from trades. 


P. D. M. 


SLID-GROAT.—At the Herts Quarter 
Sessions in 1619, William Jeames of 
Braughing, alehouse keeper, was presented 
for allowing drinking and playing at slid- 
groat in his house, until the players “ did 
fall about by the eares” on Sunday, 26 
September of that year. 
Is this an early form of to-day’s shove- 
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halfpenny? Is anything known of the 
game earlier than 1619? q 
H. C. ANDREWS. 


ANTIQUITY OF HOOPS.—There is a 
curious little song, dating back to 1601, 
entitled “O Mother, a hoop,” in which the 
value of hoop skirts is set forth by a fair 
damsel in terms that would delight a modern 
belle. It commences thus: 
What a fine thing I have seen to-day ; 
O Mother, a Hoop ! 
I must have one—you cannot say nay; 
O Mother, a Hoop ! 
Then another stanza shows the practical 
usefulness of the hoop: 
Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been 
taught, 
Nine men and nine women upset in a boat; 
The men were all drowned, but the women did 


oat, 

And by the help of their hoops were all safely 

got out. 

The fashion for hoops was revived in 1711, 
in which year was published in England ‘A 
panegyric upon the late but most admirable 
invention of the hoop petticoat. A few 
years later in 1726 in New England, a three- 
penny pamphlet was issued with the title, 
‘Hoop petticoats arraigned and condemned 
by the light of nature and the law of God,’ 
by which it would be seen that our worthy 
ancestors did not approve the fashion. In 
1728, we find hoop skirts and negro girls, 
and other “ chattels,” were advertised in the 
same shop. 

Can any reader give a description of the 
hoop skirts or petticoats, and also at what 
date in history they faded out of fashion? 


Tuos. L. Owen. 


ADDRESSING STRANGERS IN COR- 

RESPONDENCE.—When did it become 
customary to address strangers in correspon- 
dence by the affectionate title of “dear”? 
Does the custom exist in all civilised nations? 


D. 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ADDISON FAMILY PICTURE.—The 

Addisons were a very prominent and 
important family in Preston during the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and John 
Addison resided in Winckley Street. In 
1822 a picture was painted of the family 
group at breakfast in the drawing-room of 


this house, the painter being Alexander 
Mosses who at that time was living in Liver- 
pool. The picture was on exhibition publicly 
in 1837 by the Preston Art Society and on 
two subsequent occasions in the Com 
Exchange, Preston, in connection with the 
exhibition of 1865 and 1875. Its where. 
abouts is at present unknown and maybe a 
reader has knowledge of its location. 


J. H. Spencer. 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BUR- 

GOYNE.—This general, who was in 
command of the British army which sur- 
rendered at Saratoga, was a friend of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and I believe Reynolds 
painted his portrait. Can any reader inform 
me where it is at the present time? 


J. H. SPENCER. 


WHIST.—About 1725 the card game quad- 
rille superseded ombre as the most 

popular. When did whist supersede ombre? 

and what did ombre supersede? “| 


(CHAMPAGNE.—When was this wine first 
bottled for export and when first intro- 
duced into England? 
H. A. 


MOTOR BUS IN LONDON.—What date 
exactly did the first motor bus start in 
public service in London? nae 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS.—When was Picca- 
dilly Circus first called by that name? 

Was it so called in 1777? And does any 

reader know its original name? i 


OLLS.—When were dolls first mentioned 
in history? Lady Holland asked this 
question of Lord Macaulay, the historian, 
and he could not say. 
? H. A. 
OURCES WANTED.— 
“Pour son siécle incrédule un herds nest 
qu’un homme.” 
Said to be by Lamartine, but where in his works ? 
The two following are given, in several places, 
as from L’Ami des Lois, by J. L. Layu, with acts 
and scenes named, but I do not find either any- 
where in the play. 
‘Le temps est un grand maitre 
Et le plus obstiné finit par s’y soumettre.” 
_ “Quand on n’a rien a perdre on peut bien tout 
risquer.”’ ak 


JULY 
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Replies. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS: DRAMATIZED 
VERSIONS. 


(clxxxviii. 237.) 


THIS has formed the subject of two 
university theses: a Yale disserta- 
tion by Henry Adelbert White, pub- 
lished in 1927 as vol. Ixxvi. of ‘ Yale 
Studies in English,’ with the title ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott's Novels on the Stage’; and an Edin- 
burgh University thesis (1933), with the title 
‘Sir Walter Scott and the Drama,’ by Wil- 
liam Gordon Dustan. The Edinburgh thesis 
has never, to my knowledge, been published 
and the typescript copy, housed in the Uni- 
versity Library, is not easily accessible. As 
Dr. White’s work may likewise not be avail- 
able to your correspondent I have compiled 
a short list of dramatised versions of Scott’s 
novels from my own bibliography and 
checked it from the bibliographies of White 
and Dustan. A complete list runs into sev- 
eral hundred items. I have therefore con- 
fined myself to a selection of plays in 
English, written or performed in Great 
Britain during Scott’s own lifetime. It must 
be remembered that many of the plays were 
anonymous and that even some of those 
with an author’s name cannot always be 
regarded as original dramatizations, being, 
in fact, based on other versions and com- 
piled to suit some particular theatre, audi- 
ence or cast. For example, it is difficult to 
estimate how much of the versions pro- 
duced by W. H. Murray of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, was composed by himself 
and how much was borrowed. About nine 
plays have been attributed to him but he 
may have been responsible for more or per- 
haps for less, 
_ Many of the dramatizations can be found 
in collected editions of acting plays com- 
piled respectively by J. Cumberland, T. H. 
Lacy and J. Duncombe. Where a play has 
been published separately I have indicated 
this by giving the imprint of the first edition. 
teach entry I have noted in square 
brackets where and when the play was first 
Performed; where no town is mentioned, 
ndon is understood. An asterisk before 
an author’s name means that a life of him 
will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


I cannot claim that the following list is 
free from errors but I think it will be found 
to be sufficiently comprehensive and accu- 
rate to serve as a basis for further study of 
the subject. 


*ARNOLD (Samuel James). ‘The Wizard: 
or, the Brown Man of the Moor.’ [From 
the ‘ Black Dwarf.’ English Opera House, 
26 July 1817.] 

Bass (Charles). ‘The Woman of the Tree.’ 
{From ‘The Highland Widow.’ Cale- 
donian, Edinburgh, 13 June 1829.] ‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth.’ [Perth, 23 Sept. 1828.] 

*BeazLey (Samuel). ‘Ivanhoe; or, the 
Knight Templar. 8vo London, 1820. 
[Covent Garden, 2 Mar. 1820.] ‘Knights 
of the Cross: or, the hermit’s prophecy.’ 
[From ‘The Talisman.’ Drury Lane, 
Feb. 17, 1825.] 

*BeverLey (Henry Roxby). ‘The Abbot: 
or, Mary of Scotland. [Tottenham 
Street, 18 Sept. 1820.] 

*BuNN (Alfred). ‘Ivanhoe: or, the Jew of 
York.’ A new grand chivalric play in 
three acts. 8vo, Birmingham, 1820. [Bir- 
mingham, December 1820.] 

Coe (John William) [John William Calcraft, 
pseud.| ‘The Bride of Lammermoor: a 
drama in five acts.’. 8vo Edinburgh, 1823. 
[Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 1 May 1822.] 
‘The Battle of Bothwell Bridge. [From 
‘Old Mortality.” Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, 3 May 1823.] ‘The Pirate: or the 
Reimkennar of Zetland.’ [Also attributed 
to W. H. Murray. Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, 29 Mar. 1824.] ‘Waverley: a 
drama in five acts.’ 18mo Edinburgh, 
1824. [Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 22 May 
1824.] ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots.’ [Olym- 
pic, 3 Jan. 1831.] 

*DippIn (Thomas John). ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian; or the Lily of St. Leonard’s.’ 
A melodramatic romance in three acts. 
8vo London, 1819. [Surrey, 13 Jan. 1819.] 
‘ The Bride of Lammermoor; or the Spec- 
tre at the -Fountain.” ([Surrey, 7 June 
1819.] ‘Ivanhoe: or, the Jew’s Daugh- 
ter’: a melodramatic romance in three 
acts. 8vo London, 1820. ([Surrey, 20 
Jan. 1820.] ‘The Legend of Montrose.’ 
(Surrey, 3 July 1819.] ‘Old Mortality: or 
Burley and Morton.’ ([Surrey, 12 June 
1820.} ‘Kenilworth: or the Countess of 
Leicester.’ [Surrey, 14 Feb. 1821.] ‘The 
Pirate’: a melo-dramatic romance in three 
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acts. 8vo Southwark, 1822. ([Surrey, 7 1822.] ‘St. Ronan’s Well.’ Adelphi 

IMOND (William). “The Heart of Mid- | “Pocock (Isaac). ‘Rob Roy Mac 

lothian.’ [Bath, 3 Dec. 1819.) ‘Kenil-| Auld Lang Syne’; an pers in heer 
worth: or England’s Golden Days.’ 8vo London, 1818. [Covent Garden, 12 


[Based on Dibdin’s and probably by 
Dimond. Bath, 15 Dec. 1821.] ‘ The 
Pirate. [Drury Lane, 15 Jan. 1822.] 

*FaRLEY (Charles). ‘ The Battle of Bothwell 
Brigg’: a Scottish romance in two acts. 
8vo London, 1820. [Covent Garden, 22 
May 1820.] 

*“Fitz-BaLL (Edward). ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel; or, King James the First and his 
Times’: a melo-dramatic romance, in 
three ‘acts. 8vo London, 1822. [Surrey, 
25 June 1822.] ‘ Peveril of the Peak: or, 
the days of King Charles II. A melo- 
dramatic romance in three acts. 8vo 
London, [1823]. (Surrey, 6 Feb. 1823.] 
“Waverley; or, Sixty Years Since. <A 
dramatic romance in three acts. 8vo 
London, [1824.] [Coburg, 8 Mar. 1824.] 
‘The Betrothed: or the Spectre of the 
Bleeding Hand.’ [Olympic, 31 Jan. 1826.] 

Gorr (Henry). ‘Second Sight: or, Predic- 
tion.’ [From ‘ The Two Drovers.’ Surrey, 
6 Feb. 1828.] 

*Haines (John Thomas). ‘ Quentin Durward’, 
(Coburg, 9 May 1823.] 

HawortH (Richard). ‘Quentin Durward’; 
a drama in three acts. 8vo London, 1823. 

*JERROLD (Douglas). ‘The Gipsy of Dern- 
cleuch. [From ‘Guy Mannering.’ Sad- 
ler’s Wells, 26 Aug. 1821.] 

*Jones (Richard). ‘Ivanhoe: or the Saxon 
Chief.’ [Adelphi, 14 Feb. 1820.] 

*Lacy (Michael Rophino). ‘The Maid of 
Judah: or the Knights Templars.’ [From 
‘Ivanhoe.’ Covent Garden, 7 Mar. 1829.] 

*MoNnCRIEFF (William Thomas). ‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor; or the Mermaid’s Well.’ 
[Astley’s, 12 July 1819.] ‘ Ivanhoe: or, the 
Jewess: a chivalric play, in three acts.’ 
8vo London, 1820. [Coburg, 24 Jan. 
1820.] 

Payne (J. Howard). 
the White Maid of Avenel.’ 
Wells, 20 Apr. 1820.] 

*PLANCHE (James Robinson). ‘ Kenilworth 
Castle: or the Days of Good Queen Bess.’ 
[Adelphi, 9 Feb. 1821.] ‘The Witch of 
Derncleuch. [From ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
English Opera House, 30 July 1821.] ‘ The 
Pirate’; a musical drama, in three acts. 
12mo London, 1822. [Olympic, 14 Jan. 


‘The Monastery: or 
[Sadler’s 


Mar. 1818.] ‘The Antiquary.’ [Coy 
Garden, 1818.] ‘ Montrose: Chil 
ren of the Mist... A musical drama in 
three acts. 8vo London, 1822. [Covent 
Garden, 14 Feb. 1822.] ‘Nigel: or the 
Crown Jewels.’ [Covent Garden, 28 Jan, 
1823.] ‘Woodstock.’ A play in five acts, 
8vo London, 1826. [Covent Garden, 20 
May 1826.] ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ Opera. 
[Covent Garden, 21 Oct. 1826.] 

*SOANE (George). ‘Rob Roy’: a romantic 
drama, in three acts. 24mo London, nd. 
[Drury Lane, 25 Mar. 1818.] ‘The 
Hebrew’: a drama, in five acts, founded 
On a principal incident in ‘Ivanhoe.’ 8yvo 
London, 1820. [Drury Lane, 2 Mar. 
1820.] 

*TERRY (Daniel). ‘Guy Mannering: or the 
Gipsey’s Prophecy.’ A musical play in 
three acts. 8vo London, 1816. 
Garden, 12 Mar. 1816.] 
Midlothian ’: in three acts. 8vo London, 
1819. [Covent Garden, 17 Apr. 1819] 
‘The Antiquary,’ a musical play in three 


“The Heart of 


acts. 8vo London, 1820. [Covent Gar- 
den, 25 Jan. 1820.] 
*WiLson (John Mackay). ‘The Highland 


Widow.’ [Perth, 7 Mar. 1828.]. Mar- 
garet of Anjou; or the Noble Merchants.’ 
| From ‘ Anne of Geierstein.’ Caledonian, 
Edinburgh, August 1829.] 


JAMES C. Corson. 
University Library, Edinburgh. 


HENRY JENKINS (clxxxviii. 168.)—MR. 

Mavric—E BROCKWELL rightly describes 
him as “ The Modern Methuselah.” When 
a boy in his teens he and his father led cart- 
loads of arrows to Flodden Field (1513) 
which strongly supports Jenkins’s statement 
that he was born in 1501, and according to 
the registers of Bolton-on-Swale, his burial 
took place on 6 Dec. 1670. 

He gave evidence at York Assizes in 1655 
to prove an ancient road to a mill 120 years 
earlier when, on oath, he gave his age as 
154, stating that he was then (i.e., 120 years 
before) in service as butler to Christopher, 
Lord Conyers. The said peer died on 14 
June 1538, and the Conyers papers record 
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payments to Henry Jenkins for his services. 

At the Assizes referred to there were, 
called by the other side, four old men of 
about 100 years of age, but under cross- 
examination they became witnesses in sup- 
port of Jenkins, stating that when youths 
they knew him well as “ Old Jenkins.” 

A fine granite obelisk stands in Bolton-on- 
Swale churchyard bearing this inscription: 
“Blush not marble to rescue from oblivion 
the memory of Henry Jenkins, a person 
obscure in birth but of a life truly memor- 
able, for he was enriched with the goods of 
nature, if not of fortune, and happy in the 
duration, if not variety of his enjoyments, 
and though the partial world despised and 
disregarded his low and humble state, the 
equal eye of Providence beheld and blessed 
it with a patriarch’s health and length of 
days, to teach mistaken man those blessings 
are entailed in temperance, a life of labour 
and a mind at ease. He lived to the amazing 
age of one hundred and sixty nine, was 
interred here December 6th, 1670, and had 
this justice done to his memory in 1743.” 


BRYAN I’ANSON. 


SUUM CUIQUE (clxxxviii. 158). — Mr. 

GREENING LAMBORN, at the end of his 
interesting article, asks for further instances 
of details that have been transferred from 
one English church to another. Probably 
such transference has occurred, more fre- 
quently than not, in the case of coloured 
glass. Thus, to give only a few examples 
that leap at once to mind, glass from: Salis- 
bury Cathedral is found at Grately, Hants, 
brought there at a time (in 1782-91) when 
Wyatt “ flung stained glass by cart-loads into 
the city ditch”; from Winchester College 
Chapel in the old, abandoned church at 
Ettington, in Warwickshire, though now “ so 
badly soiled and darkened” that it has 
“lost all claim to beauty ”; from Tattershall 
collegiate church, in Lincolnshire, at St. 
Martin's, Stamford Baron; from Marldon, 
Devon, in the neighbouring church of Little 
Hempston, or Hempston Arundell (a whole 
window); from Cartmell Priory, Lancashire, 
in the parish church of Windermere, at Bow- 
ness-on-Windermere (another whole win- 
dow); and four complete windows from Dale 
Abbey at Morley, Derbyshire. Two or three 
churches are famous, or perhaps we should 
rather say infamous, for their collections of 


“museum pieces,” of which Gatton, Surrey, 
Messingham, Lincolnshire, and Wilton, Wilt- 
shire, may be cited here as outstanding in- 
stances. At the first and last of these, no 
doubt, the spoils come mostly from abroad; 
but at Messingham Dr. Bayley, called some- 
times “the robber archdeacon,” stripped 
English churches when he caused the 
church to be rebuilt in 1818. He “ plun- 
dered for this purpose [in the shape of 
stained glass and old oak furniture”) Lin- 
coln Minster, and the churches inter alia of 
Scotton, Althorpe, Kettlethorpe and Snar- 
ford. He also went further afield and 
obtained precious portions from the priory 
church of Malvern, and from the collegiate 
church of Manchester.” Similarly, at Gat- 
ton, “ At the west end of the nave is a 
Gothic screen, which was obtained by Lord 
Monson from an English church, after the 
more than asinine stupidity of a warden had 
consigned it to destruction” (Brayley, 
‘History of Surrey, iv, 316). Misericordes 
and stalls, again, have sometimes been im- 
ported from dissolved abbey churches, as, 
for example, almost certainly those at Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, which have surely come 
from the neighbouring Easby (their “ decem 
sunt abusiones claustralium ” betrays them), 
and reputedly at Lancaster, where the mid- 
fourteenth century stalls, “the chef d’auvre 
of English woodwork,” have been sup- 
posedly brought from Cockersand. Finally, 
we have instances of chest-tombs, with, or 
without, recumbent effigies, that have been 
shifted from their original churches for vari- 
ous reasons; at Chester-le-Street, Co. Dur- 
ham, where John, Lord Lumbley, con- 
structed his almost unparalleled “ Aisle of 
Tombs,” in the reign of James I, for the mere 
gratification of family vanity; at Framling- 
ham, Suffolk, where the monument of Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, d. 1536, has 
come from Thetford Priory, and at Welwick, 
Yorkshire (E.R.), where the tomb of an un- 
identified priest, but probably of William de 
la Mare, Provost of Beverley, 1338-60, has 
been traditionally brought from Burstall 
Priory (and is anyhow visibly not now in 
situ), from the worthier motive of preserva- 
tion. In this connection we may mention 
also the odd jumble of imported monuments 
in Shrewsbury abbey-church. Why this par- 
ticular building should have been chosen for 
the “ dumping-ground ” of so many “ uncon- 
sidered trifles ” from so many other churches 
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—some have come from old St. Chad's, 
from St. Alkmund’s, and from St. Giles’s, in 
Shrewsbury town itself, and others from as 
far afield as Wellington and Wombridge 
(both in Shropshire); why anyone should 
have wished to eject them from their proper 
habitations; and why, lastly, the authorities 
of Holy Cross should have been so patient 
in receiving them, are closely connected pro- 
blems, but not easy of solution. I say 
nothing in this brief catalogue of purely 
structural features, save to indicate, as exam- 
ples of their respective classes, the remark- 
able east window of the south chapel at 
Bedale, Yorkshire (N.R.), that “ has possibly, 
though improbably, been brought from else- 
where,” and the nave arcade and roof at 
Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, which are 
frequently asserted to have come from Cwm 
Hir abbey. It would, I think, be easy, in 
all these different kinds of instances, to cite 
a crowd of other occurrences—the ease with 
which I have collected those here given is 
sufficient indication of their frequency—but 
I feel that I must have some respect for 
space. I may perhaps, however, be par- 
doned for ending with a caveat: it is not 
always safe to accept too readily the tales 
that are often told one on the spot. Thus, 
for example, it is altogether unlikely that 
the now destroyed north nave arcade at 
Carshalton, Surrey, ever really came, as 
formerly it was locally alleged to have come, 
from Merton Priory; it was almost certainly 
first erected on the site. 


JosePH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


SAFETY FIRST (clxxxviii. 259).—It is 
most earnestly to be trusted that Mr. 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN will manage to avoid 
being run over either by a Post Office van 
or by a van belonging to a tradesman. But, 
in any case, he need not worry as to which 
be the delinquent van. For, assuming the 
driver of the van to be acting within the 
scope of his employment (i.e., not to be joy- 
riding or the like) and provided that Mr. 
ACKERMANN himself do not by his own negli- 
gence contribute to the collision, he will 
equally—for reasons which I will give in a 
moment—secure his damages for personal 
and consequential injuries. (“* Damages,” 
not “compensation,” is the correct term.) 
By the common law the driver’s employer 

is as responsible as the driver and is, indeed, 


the person against whom the action is gener- 
ally brought. But also, by the common law 
“The King can do no wrong.” Conse. 
quently, if the driver be a servant of the 
Postmaster-General, the latter cannot be 
made a defendant, because he represents the 
King. The action in such case, it is true, 
must be brought against the driver, who is 
probably not worth the proverbial “powder 
and shot”; and that is no doubt what Lord 
Buckmaster had in mind in his ‘ Introduc- 
tion’ (p. viii) to Mr. A. P. Herbert's ‘Still 
More Misleading Cases.’ 

But to leave the matter there, without 
more, would be giving MR. ACKERMANN a 
new and unmeritorious Popular Fallacy 
for the forthcoming fourth edition of his 
work on such subjects, mentioned s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia,’ clxxxviii. 243. 

As a matter of fact, except in cases where 
the driver was acting outside the scope of 
his employment at the time of the collision, 
the practice of the Postmaster-General has 
generally been to undertake its driver's de- 
fence and, in the event of the latter being 
mulcted in damages and costs, to pay them 
for him to the injured party. 

Mr. ACKERMANN’S use of the term “com 
pensation ” leads me to add that under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts there is ex- 
press provision that where the injured work- 
man is in the employment of the Postmaster- 
General, the latter may, in his capacity as 
such, be made respondent to an application 
for compensation, 

L. G. H. H-S. 


AT CHESTER IN 17722 
(cIxxxviii, 258).—M. A. H. will find 
much information as to this in vols. i and iii 
of the First Series of The Cheshire Sheaf. 
The passage was always called Puppet 
Show Entry. My father gave a very full 
account of the inquest on the victims with 
some of their names. Funeral sermons were 
preached in many Chester churches and 
chapels, and a large sum was realised for the 
dependents of those killed. A playbill of 
the performances at the Puppet Show 3s 
amongst the things I gave some years ago 
to found The Thomas Hughes Memorial 
Library. M.A. H. should consult Alderman 
P. N. Lawson, FS.A., F.R.IB.A., “St 
Eilian,” Shavington Avenue, Chester. 
T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 
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DES OF COLOUR (clxxxviii. 167,219). 
—See M. Channing Linthicum, *‘ Costume 
in the Drama of Shakespeare and his Con- 
temporaries ’ for Tudor and Stuart shades of 
colour. On p. 14 she gives a list from the 
Wardrobe Accounts of 1559, “ brasell [red], 
celestial [blue], clay, drake, flybert | filbert? |, 
goselinge, horse-flesh, Isabelle [yellow], 
marigold, meal, palm, Paul, peach, sand, 
pearl, sops-in-wine, cinnamon, turtle, wil- 
low.” ° 

In general she says Tudor favourites were 
“ash, blush, carnation, de roy [yellow], hair 
[brown], peach, popingay [greenish blue], 
puke [dark brown], sea-water, watchet [light 
blue], willow.” These continued into the 
Stuart period, when there were added 
“greediline [grey-violet], gingerline [reddish 
violet, no connexion with ginger, p. 39], 
pepper, grape, fawn, sage, cork, tobacco, 
Virginia frog.” These are only brief sum- 
maries of a very careful and interesting dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. 

For later periods see Lucy Barton, ‘ His- 
toric Costumes for the Stage’: 

P. 346, circa 1780. _ Bottle-green, king’s 
blue, claret colour, russet, mulberry, scarlet, 
cardinal, cherry, snuff colour, puce [purplish 
brown]. 

P. 410, circa 1830. Olive-green, sea-pine 
green, plum, chestnut, London smoke, sky 
blue, spring-bud green, jonquil yellow, buff, 
bread-brown, flora blue, royal blue, celestial 
and lapis blue, dove gray, lavender gray, 
nut-brown, gray-lilic, amaranth | purple]. 

P. 446, circa 1860. Maroon, magenta. 

P. 484, circa 1870. Feather-colour, elec- 
= A saffron yellow, steel gray, olive- 

rab. 

P. 518, 1899. Havana brown, orange peel, 
myrtle green, corn-colour, navy. 

_P. 559, 1910. Champagne, baby blue, shell 
pink, orchid, biscuit, maize. Later, Russian 
pink, jade, cerise, American beauty [pink]. 


M. H. Dopps. 


FRENCH ALPHABET: BARBERS AND 

EARS (4 S., ii, 369, clxxxviii. 151)—A 
few years ago there appeared in The Modern 
Language Review an essay attempting to 
identity the story of ‘The Mousetrap’ in 
Hamlet,’ which was “ extant and written in 
choice Italian.” The writer suggested it was 
founded upon the history of one of the dukes 
of Urbano, who was said to have been poi- 


soned through his ear. His barber was exe- 
cuted for murdering him in this way while 
washing his ears, at the instigation of the 
Duke’s nephew, who seized the duchy on his 
uncle’s death, depriving the duke’s son of it. 


M. H. Dopps. 


LLEECHES (cIxxxviii. 148, 217, 235).—1 can- 
not supply precise references but it was re- 
ported in one or two places that leeches were 
still being imported by air, from the south of 
France, up to the middle of June 1940. A 
chemist’s shop in Farringdon Street, nearly 
under the Viaduct, used to have them, and I 
read that the price was 10d..each.  Cer- 
tainly leeches were still employed in con- 
siderably quantities in London less than ten 
years ago. When the last war cut the leech 
supply, a closely allied species was obtained 
from India and I think that an extract 
(hirudin) was also obtained from India. 


J. D. U. W. 


BARBARA LEIGH SMITH BODICHON 

(clxxxviii. 237)—HESTER BURTON will 
find a good many references to Mrs. Bodi- 
chon in the Pre-raphaelite and Ruskin litera- 
ture. Sources of private information are 
indicated in the preface to’ Violet Hunt's 
‘The Wife of Rossetti.’ 

CHETWYND PALMER. 
Cambridge. 


[George Eliot's ‘Life and Letters” and Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’ two volumes of reminiscences (see 
clxxxviii. 133) should be consulted. Madame 
Bodichon (d. 1891) is in the ‘ D.N.B.’—Ep.] 


* USLY AS SIN ” (clxxxviii. 193).—H. A. 

asks for the source of the expression 
“as ugly as sin.” Apperson, ‘English Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases,’ 1929, gives 
‘Kenilworth ’ as the earliest source, i.e., 1821. 
The phrase also appears in the letters of 
R. L. Stevenson, 1891. 


DENNIS A. BRUNNING, A.L.A. 


FIDDLESTICKS, FIDDLEDEE AND 

FIDDLING (clxxxviii. 104,238).—Why no 
reference to the M. Latin vidula, from 
vitulari, meaning to skip like a calf, to make 
merry? 

There is every evidence that Nero did 
make merry while Rome burned; and from 
vidula to fiddle is an easy corruption. 


EDWIN RADFORD. 
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Radnor Old and New. By W. H. Howse 
with a foreword by the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Rennell of Rodd. (Hereford: Jakemans 
Ltd. 1944. pp. 54.) 


THIS book is, in a pleasantly modest way, 

a useful contribution to the local history 
of the Welsh Marches. The long story of 
castle and town is concisely and effectively 
presented and the interest of the author in 
the district he describes is so keen and gen- 
uine that, slender though his book is, it is 
far more than a ‘ Guide’ for intending visi- 
tors to Radnor. Much of his work is the 
fruit of his own observation, but among his 
sources he does not neglect Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and he has a small, but valuable 
section on custom and folk-lore, emphasising 
those links with the past which are still strong 
in areas such as this where, in the rural life, 
something remains of that spacious, pat- 
riarchal quality fast vanishing from an over- 
mechanised world. The call-words he men- 
tions as still in use for animals are suggestive 
of an immense antiquity. 

The study of the Radnorshire Dialect and 
the Glossary of some 300 dialect words with 
which the book concludes is a little beyond 
the author’s scope. He is an antiquary 
rather than a linguist, and without proper 
linguistic training the dialectal fields is full 
of pitfalls. To an author so refreshingly 
unpretentious as Mr. Howse it seems, per- 
haps, a little ungracious to point out that he 
has not distinguished sufficiently between 
vulgarisms and archaisms in general use and 
those words which are distinctively dialectal 
and in particular confined to this district. 
Some pronunciations noticed as typical of 
Radnor are common vulgarisms, e.g., chim- 
bley for chimney; owdacious; tremenjous. 
Some words, like leasow, nesh, termit are in 
use over a very wide area. Some are still in 
current use in the States, e.g., moilie cow, 
ornery (for oridinary) in the sense of “not 
up to standard”; and siree (glossed here as 
“surry ”) as a term of address. 

Within its limits this excellent little book 
covers much ground and should serve to 
stimulate interest in a part of the country 


still attractively remote and largely undig 
turbed. 


(Cambridge Unive 


Tobias Smollett, Traveller-Novelist. 
George M. Kahr. 
sity Press. 24s.) 


HE author has worked with diligence and 

ingenuity: but what is new he does not 

succeed in making important; what is old, is 
not given more significance. 

The personal experiences and the reading 
of an author are the proper enquiry of the 
scholar. But the scholar must understand 
the stature of his author before he can show 
how experience and reading have been used, 
There is an exaltation and a glory about the 
mental machinery which transforms experi- 
ence into literature and the work of the 
scholar reflects them. 

That this author loves and respects Smok 
lett there is not the least doubt; and this is 
the beginning of scholarship. He has given 
us all the sources; perhaps he has given us 
more. For his care and diligence we must 
be grateful. But most readers will wish to 
go back themselves to the sources here given 
us and interpret for themselves the use 
which Smollett made of them. 

If an Italian painter is to be believed, 
Smollett was a long-nosed, great-mouthed 
kind of Scot; coarse features indicating his 
boundless energy and gusto. Such exuber 
ance deals strangely with the raw materials 
of authorship. Time and writing-practicé 
mellowed Smollett’s style, but in the 
‘Travels’ and ‘ Humphry Clinker ’ the same 
artistic fashioning of reading and experience 
into literature was going on, and these essem- 
tial matters this book does not succeed im 
describing. 

Of the many interesting things in the book, 
one may be singled out; a view from outside 
the island of the external astonishment of 
the Scot living in the southern part of this 
island; and the unfailing complacency of the 
ee in the presence of the astonished 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At clxxxviii. 246, col. 2, 1. 4, for “ gestat eum, 
castissimus esse jubetur,” read dicunt hune esse 
cornelium lapidem. 
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